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by Mary Lacy 
“Civilization is in 
danger and if we 
have to ring alarm bells and 
blow loud whistles, then that is 
what we must do. We must dis- 


Looki 
Into 


@ abuse 
Mankind’ =: 
the no- 


tion that everything is 

ture just wonderful, that they 

can eat their cake and 

still have it, that they can indulge themselves 
with every comfort and convenience.” Thus did 
Frank Snowden Hopkins of the World Future 
Society plop the future of mankind into the laps of 
educators during GW’s summer session. The par- 
ticipants in the School of Education institute, 
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They might have 
been restoring a 
Rembrandt. But 
instead, four GW graduate stu- 
dents were using their talent for 
fastidiousness to dig — oh, so 


“Learning for Tomorrow: A Look at Education 
Futures,” were Washington area school adminis- 
trators. And as educators, Hopkins tagged them 
with a double responsibility for the future. 

“We must inform people of all ages what lies 
ahead if we drift into the future passively—but 
also—what might be achieved if we creatively 
plan our future and carry through our plans.” 

Institute leader was Dr. Harold G. Shane, 
University Professor of Education at Indiana 
University and author of a U.S. Office of Educa- 
tion report, “The Educational Significance of the 
Future: Implications for USOE Policy Decisions.” 
In it, Dr. Shane exhorted educators to tackle the 


delicately — into a patch 

= of historic Maryland soil 
last summer. They and 

21 other young people 


spent nearly 10 weeks, 


lands seven hours a day, gently 
P | poking into the earth at St. 
problems of the future: consumption, pollution, 


Mary’s City to uncover the re- 

mains of the 17th-century home 

and population. of Maryland Governor Charles Calvert, second 
Dr. Shane’s report, gleaned from interviews royal proprietor of the state. The historic site, 
Continued on page 5 Continued on page 6 
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A New Chinese Language Major— And 
Some Quotations from Chairman Shih 


The Stars and Stripes was cer- 
emoniously raised over the new US. 
“liaison office” in Peking this summer, 
the first appearance of the flag in the 
Chinese capital in a quarter century. 
After a lapse of 25 years, diplomatic 
and cultural channels, trade and tour- 
ism are being reopened between two 
countries eager for contact. Unques- 
tionably, experts in Chinese studies 
are going to be much in demand. 

GW has for some years been offer- 
ing specialized training in subjects 
relating to China: history, economics, 
political science. The newest addition 
is a major in Chinese Language and 
Literature, offered by the department 
of East Asian Languages and Litera- 
tures. 

“The study of the Chinese language 
is essential for research on China or 
for diplomatic or business dealings 
with China,” says Dr. Chung-wen 
Shih, chairman of the department. 
“And the study of Chinese litera- 
ture—including the works of philoso- 
phers and historians as well as poets, 


Judaic Studies Program 
Planned 


An interdisciplinary major in 
Judaic Studies will be offered by Col- 
umbian College, beginning this fall. 

Students wishing to begin working 
toward the degree before the complete 
program is available are enrolled for 
the 1973-74 academic year in courses 
which will be included in the formal 
program. Courses for the new pro- 
gram will be offered by the classics, 
history, religion, anthropology, art, 
philosophy, and political science de- 
partments of Columbian College. 

Available for study toward the new 
degree during the current academic 
year will be nine required courses in 
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playwrights and novelists—is in- 
dispensable for understanding the uni- 
que character, richness and variety of 
Chinese civilization.” 

For those who know no Chinese, 
courses in Chinese literature—from 
surveys to poetry and fiction —are of- 
fered in English translation. A recent 
addition, Japanese language is offered 
as well. 

The Department benefits, too, from 
association with GW’s Institute for 
Sino-Soviet Studies, which offers 
many courses, seminars, and lectures 
in the East Asian field. Since last year, 
students are offered the option of 
spending their junior year abroad per- 
fecting their language skills and 
studying with Chinese scholars in a 
Chinese setting. Tunghai University 
in Taiwan is the home away from 
home for selected GW students, in a 
cooperative junior-year-abroad pro- 
gram with Oberlin College. 

Dr. Shih herself exemplifies the 
kind of opportunities available to 
those with a background in Chinese 


Hebrew, modern Jewish history, the 
Old and New Testaments, the history 
of religions, the history of Judaism to 
the Talmud, and the history of 
medieval and modern Judaism. 

In the 1974-75 academic year, the 
program will be expanded to include 
course offerings in Classical Judaism 
and Hebrew Language and Literature. 

The program will be enhanced with 
the eventual bequest of more than 100 
pieces of rare and semi-rare Judaic 
books, scrolls, manuscripts, and 
codices to the university by Myer Katz 
of La Crosse, Wisconsin, an alumnus of 
Columbian College. Mr. Katz is mak- 
ing a part of the collection available 
for exhibit at the university’s new li- 
brary this year. 


language and literature. A specialist 
in Chinese drama, she was one of a 
small number of academics permitted 
to visit the People’s Republic of China 
and one of the few invited to the State 
Department’s reception for Chinese 
“Liaison Office” officials and jour- 
nalists when they arrived in Wash- 
ington last spring. 

Dr. Shih, who left China in 1948, 
had not seen her homeland, or her 
father, who still lives in Shanghai, for 
25 years. Last year both she and her 
brother, a senior advisor in eco- 
nomics at the United Nations, applied 
for permission to visit the People’s 
Republic of China. 

Permission granted! She spent ten 
weeks visiting 13 Chinese cities, in- 
cluding a month’s stay in Peking. “I 
was received with extreme courtesy, 
and had the opportunity to attend a 
great many theatrical performances, 
to talk with playwrights and perfor- 
mers, and to visit universities in 
Shanghai, Sian, and Peking, talking at 
length to both students and faculty.” 

The main subject of Dr. Shih’s visit, 
contemporary drama, reflects the in- 
tense political consciousness in 
Chinese life. This consciousness, 
together with a sense of national self- 
confidence, is apparent in many of the 
people she talked with in the course of 
the trip. Her impressions reinforce the 
reports of many Western visitors: 
“There is no starvation now—hunger 
is only a memory of the China that 
was. And every child is able to get an 
education.” 

One thing that is still as she remem- 
bers it is the quality of the food—and 
the price is incredibly low. “When I 
was there last summer a good break- 


3 Grad Students 
Study Technology 
Transfer in Brazil 


Three GW graduate students have 
completed a unique program of work 
and study at the Brazilian Institute of 
Space Research near Sao Paulo, 
Brazil. 

Jennifer Bond, Richard Garcia, and 
Janice Weber did research toward 
their master’s theses on aspects of the 
transfer and application of advanced 
technology into a developing country. 
Research occupied about half their 
time; the other half was spent working 
on one of the Institute’s operational 
research projects. 

Brazil, dedicated to development 
and with a 9 percent annual growth 
rate, is an excellent subject for 
research on the transfer of technology. 
The Space Research Institute has 
become a model of high technology in- 
fusion into a developing country. 

The three students’ contract award 
with the Institute grew out of a GW 
graduate political science seminar, 
“Science, Technology and World 
Order,” and may lead to an exchange 
program with Brazilian students 
studying at GW. 


fast of two pastries was 25 cents, anda 
lunch of my favorite fermented 
glutinous rice (at a nontourist 
restaurant) was 8 cents.” (Although 
the latter dish sounds like less than a 
gourmet specialty, Dr. Shih is known 
among her friends as an excellent 
cook of North Chinese dishes, 
possessor of many unusual recipes and 
of a good, easy method of preparing 
Peking Duck.) 

“Since 1949, nothing has gone up in 
price in China,” Dr. Shih remarks, 
“and rent and medical care have ac- 
tually gone down.” 

Out of the China trip have come an 
article on “Model Plays in the People’s 
Republic of China,” and a remarkable 
half-hour color film on the 13 cities 
she visited, the landscape and the peo- 
ple of China. It has been shown at 
Princeton, Yale, Harvard and 
Wellesley, and at a GW colloquium. 
The film had a second GW showing 
last February at a spectacular Chinese 
New Year’s celebration at a local 
restaurant. The dinner, consisting of 
North Chinese culinary specialties, 
was attended by an overflow crowd of 
250 students, faculty and administra- 
tion members, including President 
and Mrs. Lloyd Elliott and Chairman 
of the Board of Trustees and Mrs. 
Charles Phillips. 

Dr. Shih regards the resurgence of 
American interest in China as a pro- 
mising development. “This is a time 
when students and people outside 
academic life, too, are making a great 
effort to find out more about China,” 
she says. “I believe it is essential for 
Chinese and Americans to be better 
informed about each other, and there 
seems to be a good deal of progress in 
this direction.” — R.F. 


GW Named 
Servicemen’s 
Opportunity College 


The Department of Defense has 
named GW a Servicemen’s Oppor- 
tunity College (SOC), the first four- 
year school in the U.S. to receive this 
classification. The College of General 
Studies administers the programs that 
will come under the SOC designation. 

A Servicemen’s Opportunity College 
makes it possible for servicemen to 
take college-credit courses on campus 
or off campus at their military bases 
during the evening. Military students 
enrolled in SOC programs are eligible 
to become candidates for associate in 
arts/sciences or bachelor of general 
studies degrees. Degrees will be 
awarded by Columbian College. 

Most SOC requirements are already 
a part of CGS/GW off-campus pro- 
grams. These include courses offered 
on base and in the evening, counseling 
and tutorial assistance (such as 
through the CGS Pre-Discharge 
Education Program), credit for service 
school experience and other nontradi- 
tional studies, flexible transfer 
policies, and admission requirements 
based on each student’s ability to com- 
plete college-level work. 


Basketball Team 
Sets Sights on 
Postseason Tournament 


It was the final game of the season. 
The young George Washington 
University basketball team had won 
17 games and lost only eight. The Na- 
tional Invitational Tournament com- 
mittee in New York had taken note of 
the Colonials’ success. A win in the 
Season’s finale was likely to result in 
an NIT bid for the Colonials. 

The opposition was powerful 
Syracuse, a nationally-ranked team. 
The game was close throughout, but 
the Orangemen hung on for a 74-72 
win. GW’s dream of a first-ever ap- 
pearance in the NIT remained just 
that—a dream. 

But that was last year. As coach 
Carl Slone and his squad begin prac- 
tice for the 1973-74 campaign, there is 
an air of optimism that the postseason 
tournament bid they missed so nar- 
rowly last year will become a reality at 
the end of this season. Slone’s optim- 
ism is based on the fact that he has 
four starters returning from last 
year’s team. All sophomores last 
season, they led GW to its finest record 
in 17 years, and there is little reason to 
think they won’t better it this coming 
winter. 

The 14-game home schedule is one 
of the finest in years. It features such 
teams as NIT champion Virginia 
Tech, West Virginia, Virginia, 
Niagara and American University 
along with Marshall, Jacksonville and 
Maryland. The Maryland game, a GW 
home game, will be played in the new 
17,000 seat Capital Centre in Largo, 
Md., home of Abe Pollin’s Capital 
Bullets. The two teams will again meet 
at Largo next year when it is Mary- 
land’s turn to host the annual affair. 

The Presidential Classic will again 
be held this year at Fort Myer Janu- 
ary 4-5 with American U., East 
Carolina and Lehigh coming in to 
challenge the Colonials. 

Expected to again lead the Colonials 

us year are junior All-American can- 
didates Pat Tallent and Clyde Burwell. 

allent, a 6-3 guard from Langley, 
Ky., led the team in scoring last year 
as a sophomore with an 18.8 average. 
His 490 points were the second highest 
ever tallied by a sophomore at GW. 
Burwell, a 6-11 defense demon from 
Philadelphia, averaged 13 points, 10 
rebounds and blocked an average of 
nearly four shots per game during the 

2-73 season. Also back and expected 
to start again are 6-6 forward Havi- 
land Harper (12.0 avg.) and 6-2 guard 
Keith Morris (7.5 avg.). 

The biggest loss was the graduation 
of 6-7 forward Mike Battle, the team’s 
Second-leading scorer and rebounder 
and most valuable player as chosen by 

1S teammates. Battle will likely be 
replaced by 6-5 sophomore Greg 
Miller, who will bring more speed and 
quickness to the varsity. Miller led last 
years junior varsity in scoring (18.9) 


and rebounding (10.2). The JV posted 
an outstanding 14-4 record. 

This year’s recruiting effort should 
bring GW its tallest-ever freshman 
class. Three players 6-9 or taller are 
6-9 Don Bate from Air Force Academy 
Colo., 6-10 Jon Van Dorn from 
Spotswood, N.J., and 7-1 Kevin Hall 
from Pittsburgh, who will become the 
tallest player ever to wear a GW 
uniform. Hall and incoming freshman 
John Holloran from St. John’s High in 
Washington, a 6-1 guard, will probably 
see considerable service with this 
year’s varsity, helping provide Slone 
with more depth than he has had in 
his three previous years as head coach. 
Holloran is the younger brother of 
former GW football and baseball great 
Mike Holloran. 

The outlook for the next couple of 
years is extremely bright for GW 
basketball. Ground has been broken 
for the new Charles E. Smith Center, 
and there is a chance the Colonials will 
be playing there starting with the 
1974-75 season. 

With an attractive schedule, eight 
Saturday games, and the potential of 
this year’s team, tickets will be hard to 
come by. Season tickets at $40 for all 
14 games or $35 for all games except 
the Presidential Classic are the best 
buy. Tickets may be ordered by writ- 
ing the Athletic Department at 2035 
H St. NW or calling 676-6388. 


by Doug Gould 


2 New Trustees Selected 


Nancy Broyhill Dudley, Trustee 


George M. Bunker, chairman of the 
board of the Martin Marietta Corpora- 
tion and president and chairman of 
Martin Marietta Aluminum, was 
elected to a three-year term on GW’s 
Board of Trustees at the board’s an- 
nual meeting in May. 

Mr. Bunker is director of the Inter- 
national Executive Service Corpora- 
tion, a member of the Corporation 
Development Committee of the 
Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology, and a director of Bunker Ramo 
Corporation. 

He is a Washington Trustee of the 
Federal City Council; a director of the 


New GW Times Editor 


The new editor of the GW TIMES is 
Mrs. Robin Friedheim. Robin pre- 
viously edited the Georgetown Univer- 
sity alumni magazine and was associ- 
ate editor of Alma Mater, Journal of 
the American Alumni Council and 
Journal of Teacher Education. She 
holds degrees from Barnard College 
and Columbia University and has also 
held editorial positions at Barnard, 
University of Washington and Purdue 
University. 


George M. Bunker, Trustee 


American Security and Trust Com- 
pany, the Nuclear Corporation of 
America, and the Florida Capital Cor- 
poration. 

Mrs. Nancy Broyhill Dudley, BA ’65 
(with distinction and Phi Beta Kappa), 
was elected to a three-year term as a 
charter trustee at the same meeting. 
Mrs. Dudley, who was also elected to 
Mortar Board while a student at GW, 
has been active in the General Alumni 
Association, a member of its governing 
board, and for several years served as 
national chairman for the School of 
Public and International Affairs’ an- 
nual support program. 
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President Nyerere and Professor Milton 


Rare Mineral Gift for Tanzania President 


Prof. Charles Milton of the GW 
Geology Department and the US. 
Geological Survey, presented a speci- 
men of a new Tanzanian mineral, 
“Nyererite,” to Tanzanian president 
Julius Nyerere in the capital city of 
Dar es Salaam this summer. Professor 


-Milton discovered the mineral and 


named it for Nyerere in 1963. 

The mineral specimen is part of a 
collection of 300 pounds of lava from 
the active volcano Oldoinyo Lengai. 
Milton, who conducted the expedi- 
tion of discovery under the auspices 
of the National Science Foundation in 
1963, says that the mineral sample is 
unique, since it was produced only at 
that site, and all the lava at Oldoinyo 


Lengai destroyed during an eruption 


-in 1965. “This is the only known time 


or place in the entire existence of the 
earth that this type of lava has been 
produced and it may never happen 
again,” he said. 

This specimen was specially pre- 
pared for the president by the staff of 
the Smithsonian Institution. 

The 77-year-old scientist has made 
field studies in North and South 
America, Africa, and Asia, and has 
published over 100 papers and books 
describing more than 20 new 
minerals. In 1966 he received the U.S. 
Department of the Interior’s Dis- 
tinguished Service Award. 


Leonard Carmichael, 
Trustee, Dies 


Leonard Carmichael, a trustee of 
GW since 1958 and chairman of the 
Board of Trustees Committee on 
Academic Affairs, died in Washington 
September 16 at the age of 74. 

Author of several books, he held 
many honorary degrees, including the 
doctor of science from GW, and an 
earned Harvard Ph.D. At the time of 
his death he was vice president for 
research and exploration of the Na- 
tional Geographic Society. At other 
times in his career he served as presi- 
dent of Tufts College, head of several 
learned societies, professor at Brown 
and Princeton Universities, and, for 11 
years, secretary of the Smithsonian 
Institution. 

“Dr. Carmichael has been of tre- 
mendous help to the George Wash- 
ington University because of his ex- 
traordinary knowledge of higher 
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education,” said President Lloyd H. 
Elliott. “His service as chairman of our 
Board of Trustees Committee on 
Academic Affairs has been particu- 
larly valuable in the years of tur- 
bulence when it was especially impor- 
tant to interpret the proper role of 
faculty, administration, students, and 
trustees in the affairs of the institu- 
tion.” 


Sanskrit, Scandinavian 
Offered 


Two somewhat esoteric languages 
— Sanskrit and Norwegian — have 
been added to the offerings of the de- 
partment of Germanic languages and 
literatures. 

Sanskrit, the ancient Indic lan- 
guage and the classical language of In- 
dia and Hinduism—is offered for the 
first time on the undergraduate level. 

“Sanskrit continues to be the sacred 
language of Hinduism and there are 
numerous Buddhistic writings in the 
language,” says Dr. James C. King, 
who teaches the course. “The various 
systems of Yoga are based on sacred 
Sanskrit texts. Sanskrit is pertinent to 
the study of Indo-European linguistics, 
anthropology, history, art, and music.” 
Students will read original texts (in- 
cluding the Bhagavad Gita) and Vedic 
literature. 

A new, experimental course, “Be- 
ginning Scandinavian,” includes the 
Norwegian language as well as 
Danish, Norwegian and Swedish 
civilization. It is the only tricultural 
course on Scandinavia in the Wash- 
ington area. 

Scandinavian embassies are offer- 
ing assistance with the course. Other 
resources will include GW’s collec- 
tion of several thousand Icelandic and 
Scandinavian books, one of the largest 
local collections of Scandinavian liter- 
ature. 

Bjorn Netland, course instructor, 
explained the tricultural approach: 

“The Norwegian, Danish, and 
Swedish languages are so close that 
they are often considered dialects of 
one language. Norwegian being some- 
what in between Danish and Swedish, 
it will be used as the median language. 
All writing will, therefore, be in Nor- 
wegian. The approach to Danish and 
Swedish will be through reading and 
some listening.” 


2 Endowed Chairs 
Established 


Establishment of two endowed 
chairs—one in the Medical Center and 
one in the Law Center—has been an- 
nounced. 

The Airlie Chair of Medical and 
Public Affairs in the George Wash- 
ington University Medical Center was 
established by the Airlie Foundation. 
The first occupant of the chair is Dr. 
Murdock Head, who will hold the title 
Airlie Professor and chairman of the 
department of medical and public 
affairs. 

Dr. Head, who holds three 
degrees— doctor of dental science, doc- 
tor of medicine, and bachelor of 
laws—has long been concerned with 
such areas as medicine and the law, 
problems of alcoholism and drugs, the 
environment, and demography. 

The department of medical and 
public affairs has been in existence 


since 1967. Formerly the Institute of 
Forensic Medicine, it draws faculty 
from both the GW Law Center and 
Medical Center. Courses to be offered 
now will be a philosophical and prag- 
matic bridge between medicine and 
law, and actual cases will be examined. 

The department has two divisions: 
the science communication division, 
directed by John Talbot, M.D., and the 
Airlie division, directed by Frank 
Cavanaugh. Professor David Sharpe of 
the National Law Center will present 
legal aspects. Executive officer of the 
department is Richard H. Ross. 

The other endowed chair, honoring 
Professor S. Chesterfield Oppenheim, 
is being established at the National 
Law Center. 

Professor Oppenheim’s association 
with the University goes back more 
than four decades. He is recognized as 
one of the nation’s leading authorities 
on antitrust and patent law. In 1953 
he served as cochairman of the At- 
torney General's National Committee 
to Study the Antitrust Laws, and has 
also served as chairman of the section 
of antitrust law of the American Bar 
Association. 


Don Redlich, well-known American 
modern dancer, was guest artist-in- 
residence for GW’s Summer Workshop 
in Dance. 


Joint GWU-Hampton 
Institute Engineering 
Program Planned 


GW and Hampton Institute have es- 
tablished a joint five-year dual-degree 
program in engineering. 

Hampton students will study three 
years in pre-engineering on their 
home campus, followed by two years of 
engineering specialization at GW. 
Upon successful completion of the pro- 
gram, the students will receive B.S. 
degrees from both schools. An ex- 
change of faculty is also anticipated. 


Future Continued From Page 1 
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with 82 leading British and American futurists, 
was an ideal model of what education should be. 

The model is one of a “lifelong, seamless con- 
tinuum of education” beginning at about the age 
of two and providing a person with continual, per- 
Sonalized, methodical schooling into old age. 

By the age of three, says Dr. Shane, the child 
should enter a “minischool” and then move at his 
or her own pace through primary, middle school, 
high school, and postsecondary continuums. 

A key composite of his educational model is a 
“paracurriculum” in which the school would be a 
planner and “broker” for, rather than an alterna- 
tive to, nonschool learning experiences. Work 
would supplement, not interrupt, education. 

Part and parcel of the system would be a postse- 
Condary “communiversity” with open access to 
Persons of all ages. “Each learner would receive 
Careful guidance and many of today’s rigid liberal 
arts program requirements, including admission 
and graduation, would be abandoned,” Dr. Shane 
Writes in the USOE report. 

“The American university system, particularly 
a liberal arts education as it is now constituted, 
does not merit universalizing a baccalaureate 
degree. It’s a waste of time, of energy, and of 
money,” he added during the institute. Our 
Society may be too diploma-oriented, he feels. 

“I once saw diplomas given out at a nursery 
School,” he remembers. “I didn’t know whether to 
laugh or cry.” 

A prolific writer on curriculum and contributor 


to an upcoming book edited by Alvin Toffler 
(author of Future Shock) and entitled Learning 
for Tomorrow, Dr. Shane expressed concern that 
age, lack of affluence, or an interest in non- 
academic pursuits may now cut short a person’s 
intellectual growth. 

“We've got to get away from the ‘he-is-only-a- 
bus-driver’ syndrome.” 

Another institute speaker, Catherine Mc- 
Kenzie, explored this theme further. 

“There is a university syndrome that we’ve 
been suffering under, lo these many years—the 
idea that ‘If you don’t have a university degree, 
Johnny, you’re not going to be a success in life.” 

“We're still going to need bus drivers and cab 
drivers,” she continued, “and there’s no need to 
place a stigma on someone because he performs 
these tasks. I think there should be dignity to ev- 
ery job and to each individual involved in the job 
without saying ‘How many degrees do you have 
attached to your name?’” 

Dr. Shane thinks these stigmas eventually will 
be eliminated. 

“We'll probably move through education to a 
much more classless society in the sense that you 
will not have persons divided into those who are 
‘educated’ and those who are ‘uneducated,’ ” he 
said. 

Dr. Shane commented on some other aspects of 
what education should be like in the future. 

“We should not flunk students; we should aban- 
don failures. Research has shown that failure 


Photos From The Futurist 


helps no one. We should also drop conventional re- 
port cards with a thud.” Instead, Dr. Shane would 
prefer a national educational data bank of infor- 
mation for all students. 

Educators took some lumps from institute 
speakers as well. Charles W. Williams, Jr., deputy 
director of the Stanford Research Institute’s 
Center for the Study of Social Policy, chided 
education for not being more future-oriented. 

“I do not know of a system anywhere which is 
more adept at keeping itself oriented to the past,” 
he said. Although educators are not alone—“The 
same statement could be made about the Con- 
gress of the United States, or of the executive de- 
partments of government, and, as a matter of 
fact, about most corporate management,” he 
hastened to add. 

Dr. Shane warned educators about using the 
classroom for speedy social change. 

“Our education must not demolish the struc- 
ture of the present social community, however 
much we want to change it,” he said. “Restructur- 
ing must be under way to rebuild society con- 
tinually, but you don’t tear it down to do it.” 

On the whole, was Dr. Shane optimistic about 
the future? 

“We have got to be optimistic or there is no 
point in our carrying forward the work we’re try- 
ing to do,” he said. “I think it will be more of a 
brave new world than a grave new world.” 
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Detail of partially excavated H-shaped chimney. 
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Thaddeus Aubry cleaning cross-section through 
cellar rubble in preparation for photography and 
measured drawing. 


Maryland’s Past Continued From Page 1 
called St. John’s, was built in 1638 and purchased 


by Calvert in 1661. It was a frame house, probably 
covered with clapboard. “We haven’t been able to 


determine the number of stories,” said Alexander 
H. Morrison II, overseer of the St. John’s dig. Mor- 
rison, known as “Sandy,” is the assistant to project 
archeologist Garry Wheeler Stone. He continued, 
“Calvert moved to a Patuxent River plantation 
several years after his purchase of St. John’s, 
which continued to be used as an occasional meet- 
ing place of the state council or courts and later as 
a tavern.” 

“Although it’s decidedly modest in comparison 
with English manor houses, St. John’s was one of 
the largest and most important structures of 
Maryland’s 17th-century capital. Archeologists 
judge that the house collapsed around the begin- 
ning of the 18th century,” explained Sandy. 

Gingerly using trowels, teaspoons, and other 
tools, the students have uncovered cellar walls (in- 
cluding a well executed stone one that is the only 
hewn stone masonry known in a 17th-century 
Tidewater dwelling), a cobblestone foundation, 
brick chimney footing, the corner of a hearth, roof 
tiles, and the locations of various outbuildings, 
palings, post-supported structures, and trash pits, 
‘one of which contained leaded window glass. 

When nails were found, extra care was taken to 
note their exact position in the soil. An upright 
position indicated they probably were in a since- 
rotted frame. 

Scrupulous surveying and drawings of the site, 
photography, and cleaning and identification of 
artifacts found in the dig also were part of the stu- 
dents’ learning experience. 

“This land was last tilled around the turn of 
this century,” said Sandy Morrison. “Therefore, it 
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John Sands and Lynne Herman excavating feature 
beside hearth. 


was hand-plowed and left in reasonably good con- 
dition for the dig.” 

The St. John’s site is one of several on the cam- 
pus of St. Mary’s College near the tip of Mary- 
land’s most westerly peninsula. The St. Mary’s 
City Commission, a historical agency of the state, 
Conducted the excavation beginning in the sum- 
mer of 1972. 

Both summers, the GW department of an- 
thropology and American studies program of- 
fered participation in the dig and related semi- 
nars as a three-credit summer course in Field Re- 
Search in Historical Archeology. 

The GW Graduate School of Arts and Sciences 
furnished field study tuition for the GW students 
Selected as graduate apprentices for the project. 
Funds for food and lodging at St. Mary’s College 
Were provided by the Smithsonian Institution, the 
Rockefeller Foundation, and the National Endow- 
ment for the Humanities. 

What did the GW students get from the course? 

Ph.D. candidate John Sands: “Muscles.” 

M.A. student Lynne Herman: “Blisters.” 

Besides those physical effects and a lot of dirty, 
worn-out clothes (free use of a constantly running 
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washing machine), the result was valuable train- 
ing in archeological techniques, the GW students 
agreed. 

“One characteristic of digs is that people almost 
always become a closeknit group,” remarked 
Daniel Schecter, candidate for an M.A. degree in 
anthropology and a graduate teaching fellow at 
GW. 

Other graduate and undergraduate appren- 
tices, excavators, laboratory workers, and gradu- 
ate assistants came from Kent State, Yale, 
Wayne State, Brown, Temple, Colgate, Idaho 
State, New York, Michigan State, and Case- 
Western Reserve universities, and St. Mary’s, 
Maritime, Pine Manor Junior colleges, and the 
University of Michigan. 

Herman, Sands, and Thaddeus Aubry, another 
Ph.D. candidate, are in GW’s American studies 
program. 

Thad Aubrey received a B.A. degree in English 
literature from Catholic University, did graduate 
work in English at Hunter College, and has been 
director of the black scholarship program at CU. 
This fall, he is a lecturer in black literature at CU 
and a graduate assistant in American studies at 
GW. He will teach black history at Goucher Col- 
lege next spring. 

“Black culture is my interest —that is, the rela- 
tionship between materials and the people, who 
are anonymous in history, to an extent,” said 
Thad, pitching soil into a sifter. 

“This kind of (archeological) system will give 
me added information, just as it would for people 
studying indentured servants or other groups,” he 
added. 

“Tm ready for another 10 weeks, but I’m the 
only one here who is,” Lynne Herman said as she 


laughed and brushed dirt from her hands. This 
year she is working for the National Trust for 
Historic Preservation. 

“This has been a good historical archeological 
field experience,” said Dan Schecter, who has 
done museum field work in northern Arizona and 
archeological studies in Barbados. 

He, Herman, and Sands, whose chief interest is 
underwater archeology, earned three extra cred- 
its with a research project on ceramic consump- 
tion patterns in St. Mary’s County during the 
1840s. They took inventory of artifacts from a 
19th-century site dug several years ago and 
studied the county population census, tax assess- 
ments, land records, wills, and probates to learn 
about the use of ceramics by racial and economic 
groups in the county during the period. 

“The St. John’s dig was particularly good 
because it was a work-study program,” said 
Schecter. “There aren’t many like it that I know 
of.” 

Sandy Morrison mentioned another of the pro- 
gram’s strengths: 

“It’s good to get history types and hard core 
anthropology and ‘archeology types together. 
They make friends easily.” 

He said the camaraderie among those groups is 
something of a surprise to students formerly one- 
track minded about their fields. 

The ruins the students have exposed eventually 
will be on exhibit with interpretive signs to ex- 
plain the site. 

Already, some 800 persons have visited St. 
John’s. Last summer, one of them asked Sandy 
Morrison what the students were digging for. He 
replied, “Were digging to fill in the gaps of histo- 
ry.” — M.L. 
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Gnsultant of 
Swat 


lem with pencil and paper. 

“It’s just a little applied 
physics,” he said, and drew some angles and dot- 
ted lines. “The law of falling bodies — you can even 
figure the amount of kinetic energy—KE= % mv’ 
He wasn’t figuring out a problem in quantum phy- 
sics or calculating the angle of trajectory for a 
spaceshot. He was measuring the swing of a batter 
on the Baltimore Orioles starting lineup with keen 
scientific accuracy. 

Dr. James Breen is chairman of GW’s depart- 
ment of physical education, health and recrea- 
tion. But during the late afternoons, and many 
long evenings of the six-month baseball season, he 
also is a special research assistant to the Orioles. 

Most professional sports organizations make 
use of motion picture film and videotape to 
analyze a player's assets and liabilities. But rarely 
have they undergone the precise and detailed ex- 
amination being given the Orioles by their own 
“consultant of swat.” 

The professor is an expert in a field known as 
the “cinematographical analysis of biomechan- 
ics.” Using motion picture film shown in slow mo- 
tion, a scientist can calculate the time and speed 
of certain body and muscle movements with pin- 
point accuracy. Speed, force, distance, angles of 
projection—movements too fast for the human 
eye to record— are subject to accurate analysis 
by applying time and motion techniques. 

Breen, a catcher during his player days at 
Eastern Illinois University, received his master’s 
degree from the University of Illinois in 1948 
with a thesis titled “A Cinematographical and 
Mechanical Analysis of Major League Pitchers.” 

He firmly believes that the use of movies to 
analyze a baseball team’s problems can have a 
positive effect on the team’s future. He first 
proved his point as research director for the 
Chicago Cubs in 1957 and 1958, a time when the 
Cubs frequently led the National League in hit- 
ting and home runs. 

He has proved it again with the Orioles. After a 
disappointing 1972 season, with the Orioles tak- 
ing third place in the American League’s Eastern 
Division following three straight years as Ameri- 
can League pennant winners, Baltimore fans de- 
manded some action. The Orioles had scored only 
519 runs during 1972, as compared to an average 
of 767 during their pennant years. The team’s 
average had slumped to .229. Something had to 
be done. 

“Come back for the comeback” was the slogan 
for the Orioles’ 73 season, and they have tried 
everything in the book—in one case, even hyp- 
nosis for centerfielder Paul Blair—to have a suc- 
cessful season. One of their first steps toward a 
winning year was hiring Jim Breen as a batting 
consultant. After reading a batting analysis arti- 
cle by Breen and having lunch with him in Decem- 
ber, club owner Jerry Hoffenberger secured a verb- 
al contract with Dr. Breen. 

Jim Breen is a very cautious man. He showed 
up in Florida for spring training. A press con- 
ference was held. The New York Times mentioned 
his appointment in late March. But he was not yet 
ready to talk about his research until he had some 
time to work and experiment. 
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In the dugout: groundskeeper, Tommy Davis and Dr. 


Memorial Day weekend came, and the Orioles 
were still batting .229, last in the major leagues. 
Breen remained reluctant to talk about his 
research. He was centering his filming on in- 
fielders Brooks Robinson and Mark Belanger. “In 
collecting data, you have to look at it over a period 
of time in order to have validity and reliability,” 
he said. “I have to have enough data to establish a 
base line. You need 15 or 20 good hits by a batter 
on film to develop a sample.” He explained the 
techniques and mechanics of analyzing batting 
scientifically, but it was still too early to see any 
results. 

Eleven weeks later, the Orioles had soared 30 
points to a .259 average and first place in the 
American League’s Eastern Division. They were 
batting better than the World Series-winning 
Orioles of 1970. They had won more than 30 
games coming from behind as late as the seventh 
inning. Already they had more runs, stolen bases, 
triples, sacrifice flies, and runs batted in than all 
of 1972. And for the first time in the American 
League since the 1961 New York Yankees of 
Mantle and Maris, they had won more than 13 
games in a row. 

But Dr. Breen still showed the caution charac- 
teristic of a scientist. “You coming to the Series, 
Doc?” a gatekeeper at Baltimore’s Memorial 
Stadium asked. Breen smiled, “People are talking 
like we're already there.” 

It’s a balmy Wednesday afternoon in Septem- 
ber. The Orioles are riding high, 5'2 games ahead 
of the Boston Red Sox. Tonight they have a double 
header with the Milwaukee Brewers, and 
Baltimore pitcher Jim Palmer is aiming for his 
20th win of the season. 

A major league team plays 162 games during 
the regular season, and Breen has attended every 
one of the Orioles’ home games. He drives to the 
stadium from the GW campus in time for batting 
practice, and then drives back at night after the 
game to his home in suburban Virginia. “I don’t 


Breen 


mind the trip as long as we win,” Breen says. “It’s 
when we lose that I hate it.” Sometimes he travels 
alone, often he comes with his wife and one of his 
daughters. “I bring them with me because it’s the 
only time I get to see them. Luckily they’re great 
baseball fans.” 

Breen walks through the narrow, dimly lit con- 
crete hallways beneath the stadium. He stops by 
the team’s locker room to chat with outfielder 
Tommy Davis. Davis was the National League’s 
batting champion for two years while he was with 
the Dodgers. Then he broke an ankle, and was 
sent down to the minors, where he played for the 
Rochester Red Wings, Baltimore’s farm team. 
Passed by in the $25,000 Triple A draft, Davis 
was picked up by the Orioles, and he’s now bat- 
ting .297. He still has trouble with his legs, and he 
shows Breen a new pair of orthopedic shoes while 
soul music blares from an overhead speaker. 

Dr. Breen looks upon his function with the 
Orioles as largely a supportive one. “The psy- 
chology of baseball is confidence,” he'll often say; 
a major league player always has to be sure of 
himself. Instead of telling a batter all the things 
he’s doing wrong at the plate, Breen works on one 
thing at a time. And when he works with a batter, 
the player does as much talking as Breen. They 
solve the problem together. 

Through several years of research and the 
viewing of hours of motion picture film, Breen 
concludes that there are five biomechanical func- 
tions that great hitters perform better than other 
players when they’re at bat. 

The center of gravity of a batter’s body remains 
level through his swing, and a good batter moves 
his head from pitch to pitch in order to get the 
best and longest look possible at the ball being 
thrown at him. “As you decrease the angle of a 
batter’s vision,” Dr. Breen noted, “his hitting gets 
better.” 

A good batter also moves the end of his bat 
much faster than others. His leading forearm 
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Dr. Breen checks the batting orders before the 
game. 


Outfielder Rettenmund talks with Dr. Breen. 


Straightens immediately as he begins his swing. 
His stride — the position of his feet and legs — re- 
Mains virtually the same on every pitch. Finally, 
his body bends in the same direction as the flight 
of the ball, thus putting the weight on his front 
foot. 

“Most major league hitters possess from one to 
three of the five key constants,” Dr. Breen has 
written. “The average hitter makes mistakes that 
are the reverse of the five points, such as pulling 
the handle of the bat, inconsistency in the length 
of Stride, failure to adjust the head for various 
Pitches, and distributing the body weight in the 
direction opposite the flight of the ball.” 

Dr. Breen’s scientific techniques and methods 

are an application of the same time and motion 
Studies used in industry to make workers more 
efficient. As he views the films, he makes mental 
and written notes about Baltimore’s various bat- 
ters. Later, they will show up in his casual conver- 
Sations with the players. 
_ Aballpark’s infield becomes no man’s land dur- 
Ing batting practice, with balls whizzing every- 
where from games of catch, fungo batting, and 
Pepper games. The players are young, and their 
hair curls out from under their caps. The season is 
nearing an end. 

Breen leans on the back of the batting cage, 
watching each batter carefully. He’s deciding who 
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Dr. Breen and centerfielder Blair during batting 
practice. 


will be filmed for further study during tonight’s 
games. The pitcher stands on the mound with a 
protective screen in front of him, throwing balls 
that he picks up out of a shopping cart standing 
next to him. The next sound is a wooden tock as a 
batter makes contact, or a muffled thud as the 
ball emptily rockets against the padded canvas 
behind the plate. 

As batters wait their turns, they talk to Breen 
about their hitting. “Doc, the last four games I’ve 
had trouble,” outfielder Merv Rettenmund says, 
and explains his problem. “I wasn’t aware I was 
doing that until I saw the films. I’ve gotta. . .” 
and he demonstrates with his bat. His problem is 
an easy one. He’s been batting .388 since August 
6, and his average has jumped 49 points since the 
All-Star game. 

Breen checks the Orioles’ starting line-up 
pinned to the dugout wall, and he goes back in- 
side. He makes the final decision on whom to film, 
based on batting practice, who is or is not hitting, 
the advice of Weaver and batting coach Jim Frey, 
and needed data. For the first game of the double 
header, he has decided on Rettenmund and Don 
Baylor. 

It’s close to starting time for the first game. 
Breen goes up to the press box, where he meets 
Vince Greco, his cameraman. Greco has been the 
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filming the batters. 


Orioles’ official motion studies photographer for 
several years. His many years with the team have 
given him remarkable insight into the game. 
Breen tells him his choice of batters. He sets up 
his cameras on one of several overhangs around 
the edge of the stadium’s second tier. Each time 
one of their chosen players is at bat, Greco films 
every pitch and swing. 

Breen watches the game with his wife and 
daughter from seats directly behind the plate. “I 
take notes specifically on the people we’re film- 
ing,” Breen says, “But I also take mental notes on 
the others because they all ask questions.” 

Between games, Breen goes back up to the 
press box, where he and Greco talk about the 
game they ve just seen, the next game, and whom 
they'll film next. Breen decides on Tommy Davis 
and catcher Earl Williams. 

The Orioles come from behind in the seventh 
and eighth innings to win 5-3. Williams gets one 
hit, Davis none. The two wins have put the Orioles 
6'4 games ahead in the Eastern Division. Everyone 
is talking about the playoffs. 

It’s close to 11 p.m., and Dr. Breen and his 
family walk, tired, back to their car. On the way 
home, they talk baseball, both his wife and 
daughter showing their expertise. 

Vince Greco will deliver the films of tonight’s 
games in a couple of days. Dr. Breen will study 
them at odd moments in his GW office and in his 
study at home, sometimes staying up until 3 a.m. 
He writes a monthly report on the team’s progress 
for Orioles’ vice president and general manager 
Frank Cashen. He'll pass on what his research 
reveals to Weaver and Frey. “We work together 
very closely. Frey’s a very knowledgeable batting 
coach—very good with research. And Earl 
Weaver’s a very analytical kind of person. He 
plays the percentages.” 

“The doctor does a very sophisticated type of 
analysis,” Vince Greco said. “It’s definitely had an 
effect. I feel it’s a big asset, but an intangible one.” 

A baseball team’s success is based on skill, 
teamwork, and the caprices of the gods of the dia- 
mond. Perhaps now there’s a little science, too. 

story and photos by Mike Winship 
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Your Honor Is a Lady 


by Robin Friedheim 

The smiling face on the campaign 
brochure looks more like a contestant 
in the Miss America pageant than a 
candidate for the Supreme Court of 
Michigan. And, although Justice Mary 
Stallings Coleman, JD’39, was indeed 
a beauty queen in her undergraduate 
days, there was nothing frivolous 
about the 18-hour-a-day campaign she 
waged—and won—for a seat on the 
highest court in Michigan in 1972. 

Michigan is one of the few states in 
the union where supreme court 
justices are elected, and Mary Cole- 
man may be the only elected woman 
supreme court justice in the land. 

“It was a remarkable grassroots 
campaign,” Justice Coleman said dur- 
ing a recent visit to GW. She was on 
campus to address and be inducted as 
the Honor Initiate into the Order of 
the Coif, a national law students 
honorary. Later she was honored at a 
reception by the GW Law Alumni As- 
sociation, which presented her their 
Certificate of Achievement. 

With her outstanding reputation 
earned as a probate and juvenile court 
judge, she was literally drafted by the 
Republicans to run as one of nine can- 
didates for two supreme court vacan- 
cies. A pioneer in judicial and social 
programs affecting children and 
young delinquents and an expert in 
family law, Judge Coleman attracted 
to her campaign many other judges, 
teachers, Michigan and federal legis- 
lators, and several women’s groups. 

“I didn’t run on a women’s plat- 
form,” Mrs. Coleman says, “I simply 
ran as a qualified person.” Her hus- 
band agrees, adding, “Mary is 
definitely not the aggressive female 
type.” Still, being a woman was any- 
thing but a hindrance in 1972. “It was 


The Judges Coleman—Mary, J.D.'39, 
and Creighton, J.D.’38. 


a good year for woman candidates,” 
concludes the justice. 

Has being the lone female on the 
supreme court bench caused her any 
problems? “Only small inconve- 
niences,” she smiles. “I have to change 
into my judicial robes in a ‘liberated’ 
restroom. And there is the question of 
what to call a lady justice. ‘Mr. Justice’ 
won't do. ‘Mrs. Justice’? ‘Ms. Justice’? 
‘Your ladyship’? Someone even sug- 
gested ‘Justice Coleperson.’ My choice 
is simply ‘Justice Coleman.’ ” 

Mary Coleman is actually only one- 
half of a unique two-judge family. Her 
husband, Creighton R. Coleman, JD 
’38, is a judge on the Michigan Circuit 
Court and a former state senator and 
majority leader. (As “The Judges Cole- 
man” they once appeared on “What’s 
My Line.”) For 12 years, her probate 
court had its cases appealed in his cir- 
cuit court, now his court has its cases 
appealed in hers. Neither, of course, 
sits on the other's cases. 

The Colemans met while students at 
GW Law School—Mary working her 


way through doing title searches for 
the Department of Agriculture, and 
Creighton transferring to GW for his 
last year after starting law school at 
the University of Michigan. They were 
married a few days after her gradua- 
tion, and, following a stint in Germany 
after World War II, were partners in a 
general law practice in Michigan. 

“This arrangement worked very 
well for me,” Mrs. Coleman observed. 
“My law partner was sympathetic, so 
my schedule was flexible. This was 
especially convenient when the child- 
ren were young. In that sense, a law 
practice is a good choice for’a woman 
who wants both career and family. 
And life was certainly never dull 
around our house.” 

Apparently neither of the two Cole- 
man daughters minded growing up in 
a household with two professional 
parents in the same field. Both girls 
are now doctors, and both are married 
to doctors. 

The Judges Coleman are also part- 
ners in the community theater busi- 
ness. Founders of one theater group, 
they now participate in the Battle 
Creek Civic Theater. “Mary is a great 
actress,” is her husband’s verdict. 

Nor does Judge Creighton Coleman 
hesitate to talk about his wife’s ac- 
complishments on the bench. “Mary is 
a doer. She’s done so much for juvenile 
justice in Michigan,” he says with 
justifiable pride. “Training schools for 
delinquents. The Children’s Protective 
Service and Office of Youth Services. 
Her work was instrumental in estab- 
lishing child abuse laws. Only two of 
her decisions as a juvenile judge were 
ever appealed. She does her work so 
well, everyone almost insisted that she 
run for the supreme court.” 

That was the decision handed down 
by husband and colleague. It seems to 
do the lady justice. 


New Alumni House 
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Wednesday Seminars 
First Time in 
New Alumni House 


For the third year, the Alumni Asso- 
ciation is sponsoring a series of First 
Wednesday seminars. “The Unmak- 
ing of the President 1973” was the 
lead-off talk, given on October 3 by 
Professor Stephen J. Wayne of the po- 
litical science department. 

Future seminars are: Professor 
Henry Solomon, chairman of the eco- 
nomics department, “Economics and 
the Layman,” November 7; Professor 
Roland Fleischer, art department, 
“The Golden Age of Dutch Art,” 
December 5; and Dr. Tsung O. Cheng, 
professor of medicine, “Medicine in 
the People’s Republic of China,” Janu- 
ary 9. 

All seminars are held at 8 p.m. in 
the new Alumni Lounge, Alumni 
House, 714 21st Street. There is no 
charge for the seminars, but seating 
space in the lounge is limited, so those 
who are interested in attending should 
call Alumni House, 676-6435, at least 
one day in advance for a reservation. 


GW’s First Rhodes 
Scholar Wins Top 
Honors at Oxford 

Robert A. Rosenfeld, ’71, GW’s first 


Rhodes Scholar, won first class honors 
in politics, economics and philosophy, 
after completing his two-year gradu- 
ate fellowship at Oxford University, 
England. He was one of only five 
Rhodes scholars to receive the “first 
class.” 

As an undergraduate in the School 
of Public and International Affairs, 
Bob, from Terre Haute, Indiana, was 
active in student government and po- 
litics, and worked in the office of Con- 


gressman John Myers (R-Ind.). 
Oxford was very different from GW, 


Bob found. “At GW there was great 
emphasis on extracurricular ac- 
tivities,” he observed. “The entire 
challenge and emphasis at Oxford is 
academic. Although the Oxford stu- 
dents themselves have a_ broader 
range of interests, they stick to their 
studies.” 

He felt that many of the US. 
Rhodes scholars were dissatisfied 
when they got to England. “The 
Rhodes scholarships are so prestigious 
at home,” he notes, “and we got a lot of 
adulation for winning them. But at 
Oxford, it meant nothing, and we were 
completely on our own. The only thing 
to do was to get into, really into, 
academic life.” 

With his first class pass, Bob evi- 
dently did. He returned to Washington 
in June, to a summer job in personnel 
recruitment for the Department of 
Housing and Urban Development. He 
began Harvard Law School in Septem- 
ber. 

GW graduates were well repre- 
sented among national fellowship win- 
ners for 1973, Professor William 
Griffith, fellowship adviser, reports. 

Members of the Class of 73 won two 
Fulbright fellowships (and one alter- 
nate), one Ford Minorities grant, one 
National Science Foundation fellow- 
ship (and four honorable mentions) 
and one American Association of 
University Women dissertation fellow- 
ship. A GW graduate was a finalist in 
the Rhodes Scholar competition and 
another in the Root-Tilden NYU Law 
School fellowships. 

About $145,000 was awarded to GW 
seniors for graduate fellowships. 


Alumni in the News 


John J. Zimmerman, LLB ’73, 
won first prize and $500 in an En- 
vironmental Law Essay Contest spon- 
sored by the Association of Trial Law- 
yers of America. His paper, “Alterna- 
tives to Proposed Actions Under 
NEPA: The AEC Response,” was 
judged the best of more than 4,000 en- 
tries, 

Zimmerman outlines various legal 
methods of combatting government 
plans for projects that might hurt the 
environment. “The National Environ- 
mental Protection Act of 1969 (NEPA) 
should be used as a delaying tactic un- 


til political action can be taken by op- 
ponents of a specific problem,” he said. 


seara, 


Michael Kammen, BA °58 with dis- 
tinction, has been awarded the 1973 
Pulitzer prize for history for his book, 


People of Paradox: An Inquiry Con- 


cerning the Origins of American 
Civilization. Published by Alfred A. 
nopf in 1972, Professor Kammen’s 
ok is now being translated into 33 
languages by the U.S. Information 
&ency for distribution abroad. He 
Ge elected to Phi Beta Kappa while at 


Newton C. Farr Professor of Ameri- 
Can History and Culture at Cornell, 

ammen has written five other books 
on American history and is the editor 
or co-editor of four additional ones. He 
received the Bowdoin prize at Harvard 
In 1964 and has had a number of 
fellowships since, including several 
from the National Endowment for the 
Humanities, 


Brigadier General Thomas A. 
Aldrich, BA ’63, MS ’68, was re- 
cently put in charge of the Military 
Airlift Command’s global Air Weather 
Service. As Air Weather Service com- 
mander, General Aldrich will manage 
a worldwide network of weather and 
environmental facilities to support 
US. Air Force and Army units. A 
member of the American Meteorologi- 
cal Society, General Aldrich is cur- 
rently stationed at Scott Air Force 
Base, Ill. He holds a command pilot 
rating. 


Major General (ret.) John C. Ben- 
nett, MA ’64, has been appointed 
deputy assistant to the President, serv- 
ing as deputy to Alexander M. Haig, 
Jr., Nixon’s new White House chief of 
staff. Bennett, who retired from the 
Army in August 1972, had been vice 
president of ERA Helicopters in 
Anchorage, Alaska. 


Carolyn K. Buttolph, AA ’57 and 
BA ’58, is the first woman to be ap- 
pointed a district director of the Inter- 
nal Revenue Service. She heads the 
area office located in Burlington, Ver- 
mont. Mrs. Buttolph was promoted 
from assistant district director in the 
Albany, New York, office of IRS, the 
second woman ever to serve in that 
position. 


James M. Mitchell, AB ’32, AM ’33, 
a trustee of GW since 1966, has been 
elected chairman of the board of direc- 
tors of the Association of Governing 
Boards of Universities and Colleges. 
Mitchell, who has held many responsi- 
ble government posts, is currently 
director of the Advanced Study Pro- 
gram at Brookings Institution, an in- 
dependent research agency for eco- 
nomic studies located in Washington. 


Alumni Authors 


Dr. R. Tucker Abbott, PhD’55. 
Shells in Color. Viking Press. The 
growth and functions of mollusks. Il- 
lustrated. 


Dr. LS. Cooper, AB’43, MD’45. The 
Victim Is Always the Same. Harper 
and Row. A radical brain operation 
performed on two little girls afflicted 
with the disfiguring disease, dystonia. 
Illustrated. 


Dick Dabney, PhD’71. Old Man 
Jim’s Book of Knowledge. Random 
House. A first novel about a proud 
man laid low by a corrupt society. 


Eloise Engle, AA’47, and Lauri 
Paananen. The Winter War: The 
Russo-Finnish Conflict, 1939-40. Scrib- 
ners. Illustrated. 


James C. Humes, AB’59, LLB’62. In- 
stant Eloquence: A Lazy Man’s Guide 
to Public Speaking. Harper and Row. 


Leona Woodring Smith, CGS. The 
Forgotten Art of Flower Cookery. 
Harper and Row. More than 200 
recipes. Illustrated. 


and. . . Neil Harbus, BA’71, song 
writer and vocalist, and Neil Portnow., 
BA’71, producer, Harbus. Evolution 
Records. 


Deaths 


Faculty 

Jerome H. Epstein, MA’48, MD’53, 
assistant clinical professor of 
medicine, August, Bethesda, “Mary- 
land. 


Calvin W. Pettit, former director of the 
Speech and Hearing Clinic and retired 
professor of speech (1946-68), August, 
St. Louis, Missouri. 


Howard E. Ticktin, BA’50, MD ’54, as- 


sociate clinical professor of medicine, 
while vacationing, April, Rome, Italy. 


Alumni 


Alexander B. Blair, LLB 34, MPL ’35, 
July, Arlington, Virginia. 


Mary Whitney Bowman, BA’28, July, 
Silver Spring, Maryland. 


Robert H. Craft, BS’51, MD’57, Febru- 
ary, Silver Spring, Maryland. 


William H. Deck, LLB’49, August, 
Chevy Chase, Maryland. 


Thomas A. Dorian, BS’73, August, 
Washington, D.C. 


Ella M. Austin Enlows, BA’15, MS’16, 
PhD’23, June, Miami, Florida. 


William Farhood, AB’37, LLB’39, 
August, Washington, D.C. 


Arnold Sidney Greenberg, AA’39, 
MD’42, March, Bethesda, Maryland. 


Adele S. Johnson, Nursing’29, August, 
Warrenton, Virginia. 


Ross Holbrook Johnson, LLB’15, 
August, Rockville, Maryland. 


Salvatore J. Latona, BS’35, August, 
Silver Spring, Maryland. 


Major General (ret.) Cooper B. Rhodes, 
JD’29, July, Hudson Falls, New York. 


Herbert H. Schoenfeld, MD’18, for- 
merly on the GW Medical School 
faculty, August, Washington, D.C. 


Robert Campbell Starr III, BA’28, 
MA’31, May, James Island, South 
Carolina. 


William C. Thom, BCE’04, MCE’05, 
July, Washington, D.C. 


George E. Umhau, BME’27, July, 
Washington, D.C. 


Gordon Wilson, BA’26, LLB’31, 
August, Arlington, Virginia. 
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Medical Alumni 
reception in honor 


21-26 
Thanksgiving Day 
recess. Classes 


St 


yland’s Pa 


9 
Faculty Senate 
meeting 


Program Board 
movie: “Frenzy, 


“The Salon—A Cen- 
tury of Taste in the 


Ballroom, 7 p.m. Arts at GWU,” Program Board of George Carroll, resume Monday. 
and9 p.m., Stu- Dimock Gallery, movie: “Klute,” MD ‘44, President- 29 
dents, 50¢; others, Lower Lisner, Mon.- elect of Southern “ » 
750 Fri. 10-5 Ballroom, 7 p.m. Menika Asdoctati Arts Place 
è PAANAN and 9 p.m. Students, é $ es Hilton: hy speaker in Strong 

-4 Ls ` 9, 10 Se 50¢; others, 75¢. Pa Pro del Rio, San Hall Lounge 8-9:30 

rogram pe- rama production ; š .m., free. 
cial: “The House of of Plautus’ “The F ker: Larry Antonio, Texas. a 
Atreus,” a concert of | Rope,” Marvin MeMurti pita Ys 16 Music students’ 
music and folklore Theatre, 8 p.m. Stu- f d hast 108th Founders Day ; A 
from the Ozarksand | dents and senior riar E 6nd Banquet, Law poa ma psi 
Wa 1 hie pl ae $1; others, “Hud,” Bldg. C-Rm Alumni Association, oe ny eee 

arvin Theatre, $3. (Sat. mat.) z. i A L'Enfant Plaza : 

ay re mea GWU orchestra sand pai aar pet ate Eogam ey ; ag 

1.; others, $1.50. ; x f : 6:30, dinner 7:30. movie: Flanet o 
7 a ta A hag ea ie psn E 
ik ” : . rnoon dedica- A s room, 7 and 9 

First har srep pia iy to the tion of Alfred F. W. site Rice Bopen p.m. Students, 50¢; j 
Pont, d he oe ea Schmidt Room, New Fie Ti ee “tal b others, 75¢. ES 
nomics and the Lay- | “Arts Place” Library, 2130 HSt., guess: rocista: Dy Faculty Stri PG. 1 Mankind’s Future 
man” with Henry speaker, Strong Hall N.W Judith Blegen, 7:30 aculty String, aa 
Solomon, Lounge of | Lounge, 8 to 9:30 Piris p.m., Marvin Quartet, Marvin sim Ti aussas s 


new Alumni House, 
714-21st St., N.W. 8 
p.m. Free to the 
public. 


Dance Studio Night, 
Bldg. J, 8:30 p.m. 
Free. 


Theatre, 8:30 p.m. 


Theatre, followed b; 
e a A Free to the public. 


buffet supper in the 
Ballroom. 


19 
Program Board Spe- 
cial: “Satirical Look 
at Age of TV,” Mar- 
vin Theatre, 8-11 

p.m. 


p.m., wine and 
cheese. 
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